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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


This catalogue, as well as the exhibitions which accompany it, is intended to fill 
the need for both extensive compilation of Robert Morris’ work and the critical 
context in which to consider it. Annette Michelson’s essay, “Robert Morris: An 
Aesthetics of Transgression”, develops a critical basis for approaching Morris’ 
work while linking it to twentieth century precedents. The two exhibitions, although 
conceived independently by James Harithas, former Director of The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, and Samuel J. Wagstaff, Jr., Curator of Contemporary Art at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, are in fact complementary. Hence the decision for a 
joint catalogue that would bring together in a single publication the full range of 
Morris’ work. 

The Corcoran exhibition focuses upon the plywood, steel and aluminum con¬ 
structions, the felt pieces, and the waste and earth pieces dating from 1962 to 
the present. The exhibition also includes three new works: an aluminum grating 
piece, a work involving steam, and a large steel plate construction. The Detroit 
exhibition focuses on the work of 1961 through 1965, including the early wood 
constructions, lead pieces and mixed media works. In addition, nine of the more 
recent works will appear in the Detroit exhibition as well as the Corcoran exhi¬ 
bition. A number of works in both exhibitions are reconstructions of destroyed 
works or, more precisely, examples of works that were originally conceived of as 
reconstructable. 

A group of drawings selected by the artist, as well as the suite of ten original litho¬ 
graphs entitled “Earth Projects”, published recently by the Friends of Modern Art 
of the Founders Society of the Detroit Institute of Arts, are included in both 
exhibitions although they are not listed in the catalogue. 

On behalf of Sam Wagstaff and myself, I wish to acknowledge the cooperation 
and help of Leo Castelli and his gallery staff. I wish especially to thank the follow¬ 
ing members of the Corcoran staff: Walter Hopps, Acting Director, for his advice 
and assistance in the preparation of the exhibition and design of the catalogue; 
Ellen Gross, my Research Assistant, for her help in assembling the catalogue 
material; and Martha Morris, Registrar, for attending to the complicated details 
of transporting the works. Finally, I would like to thank Robert Morris for his 
cooperation and patience in the organization of the exhibitions. It is, indeed, an 
honor for all concerned with the project to present the work of this important 
artist. 

James Pilgrim 

Curator of American Art 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art 
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ROBERT MORRIS—An Aesthetics of Transgression 

by Annette Michelson 


I 

There is, however, nothing more 
wholesome for us than to find 
problems that quite transcend our 
powers and I must say, too, that it 
imparts a delicious sense of being 
cradled in the waters of the deep — 
a feeling I always have at sea. 

CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE 

Robert Morris has moved, in a decade, from the making of objects to modification 
of temperature and terrain, passing, through a series of parallel strategies, from the 
scenic space of theatre into that of landscape as Theatre of Operations. The central 
interest and importance of these movements — in several senses and at most points 
transgressive — is assured by the manner in which their departures, shifts of em¬ 
phasis and direction, extensions and contractions of scale, have sharpened and 
revised the categories of sculptural process, thereby re-defining and extending the 
arena of aesthetic discourse. Developing, sustaining a focus upon the irreducibly 
concrete qualities of sensory experience, they renew the terms in which we under¬ 
stand and reflect upon the modalities of making and perceiving. 

An enterprise of this kind is critical in each sense we commonly attach to the word, 
and in one other; its fullest comprehension commands recognition of the singular 
resolution with which a sculptor has assumed the philosophical task which, in a 
culture not committed on the whole to speculative thought, devolves with a particu¬ 
lar stringency upon its artists. 

Saying so much as this, one confronts again, if ever so tentatively, the tension 
between notions of art and ideation as preserved in the contradictions of our 
critical language. Historical and critical tradition have most generally assumed the 
existence of philosophical constructs at work “behind” the art work, and never 
more persistently than in this century, when the radical transformation of a pic¬ 
torial space through which the figure has been articulated, has relaxed the iconog- 
rapher’s hold upon painting and sculpture alike. 

The modernist aspiration to autonomy and immediacy working through a pervasive 
abstraction, has elicited a critical literature of considerable refinement, uniquely 
proficient in its readings of pictorial and sculptural form. That proficiency is, how¬ 
ever, largely, though subtly, subverted by an ancient and tenacious Idealism. The 
evidence of the subversion is nowhere clearer than in the intellectual climate that 
presided over the development of Cubism and Expressionism and extends into the 
aesthetics and criticism of our own recent past. The contradictions at work in the 
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semantic ambiguity, the exacerbated rhetoric of the pioneers of pictorial abstrac¬ 
tion, and the tensions rehearsed in the writings of Malevich, Mondrian, Kandinsky, 
testify to the tenacity of the syndrome bequeathed us by Antiquity. 

Those contradictions are not, of course, confined to the plastic arts; they traverse 
our culture. “A fictional technique”, in the view of one major critic of the post¬ 
war period, “always refers back to the novelist’s metaphysics. The critic’s task is 
to define the latter before evaluating the former.” 1 And such, on the whole, was the 
procedure adopted by the criticism of Abstract Expressionism. The shadow of 
priority, the fissure introduced between form and idea, through the prepositional 
phrase of Sartre’s first quoted sentence must ultimately, however, grow suspect to 
a critical enterprise founded on a modernist, post-Symbolist allegiance to the 
primacy of the Imagination and the apprehension-in-immediacy of its works. 

Like criticism, Art does provide its own occasional evidences of the fissure, pro¬ 
poses strategies for its perpetuation. An ultimate and hilarious instance is that 
travesty of the central Mallarmean Metaphors produced by the Paris of the ’50s in 
KLEIN INTERNATIONAL BLUE and THE EXHIBITION OF THE VOID. 
Desperate reifications of L’AZUR and LA NOTION PURE, their acceptance, how¬ 
ever uneasy, revealed the profound resistance of the society which engendered 
modernism, to its radicalism. The double pages of UN COUP DE DES, Mallarme’s 
supreme effort, question, as it were, the primacy of the word as symbolic sign, 
enlisting the white surface of the paper in the effort to make meaning palpable, 
directly perceptible through the apprehension of the space and silence which are 
its ground and which sustain it on the page and in the ear and in the mind. The 
word, itself, the supreme semantic sign, aspires here to a concreteness, an immediacy 
of presence greater than any purely linguistic concept would seem to afford. 2 That 
same aspiration to concreteness and immediacy which generates the abstract forms 
of contemporary art is directed at erasing the fissure between form and idea. 

It is, however, now suggested that “whenever we use the notion of form — if only 
in order to criticise another concept of form — we are forced to resort to the 
assumption of a source of meaning. And the source or medium of this assumption 
is necessarily the language of metaphysics.” 3 That language has been, as well, 
the language of our art criticism, and its presuppositions the source of its pro¬ 
liferating claims for art as “saying”, “expressing”, “embodying”, “bodying forth”, 
“incarnating”, “hypostasising”, “symbolising”, “dramatising”, when it is not “fig¬ 
uring”, “presenting”, or “representing.” It was in order to dispel or to attenuate 
the persistent implication of the “referent”, the reality assumed as prior to the 
created reality of the work of art, that the term of “formal statement”, so constantly 
in use throughout the American criticism of the ’40s and ’50s, was devised. Assum¬ 
ing somewhat less than had been assumed by such a term as “significant form”, it 
was the invention of a generation dedicated to the proposition that the burden of 
discourse and reference had been lifted from the artist, as from the writer. 

Actually, it had been shifted. The formal “statement”, speaking of art alone, con¬ 
fronts us once again with the shadow of the “subject”. We have proceeded, as 
through a hall of mirrors, towards the aesthetic Utopia of a self-referring system of 
signs, constructed on a single level of articulation, looking backwards all the while 
through our language, to the “subject”. 
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Cloud, 1962 (not exhibited) 
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The work of Robert Morris, came to maturity and into some general public rec¬ 
ognition as immediately problematic in this regard. That is to say, it posed certain 
critical problems in a fresh manner and with a particular sharpness and urgency. 
Eluding the critical grasp, the descriptive and analytic techniques, the readings of 
sympathetic and sophisticated critics, it united, for one moment and in one com¬ 
mon cause at least, others long established as different, indeed antithetical, in their 
methods, aims, allegiances. This sculpture — and that of certain of his contempo¬ 
raries— began, from roughly 1964 on, to present in its unity of contour and 
innocence of textural and structural accident a resistance to prevailing critical 
techniques founded on notions of aesthetic metaphor, gesture or statement. If you 
asked yourself, “What is the ‘statement’ made by or in or through, a form, a sculp¬ 
ture, such as CLOUD (p. 12),” you were led to the conclusion that it was saying, 
as in a celebrated phrase and if anything at all, “itself.” Now, a “statement” of 
this sort appears modest when compared with the claims made for the expressive 
and formal “statements” of the ’50s. It was also, apparently, overwhelmingly 
intimidating in its effect. Sculptures such as SLAB (p. 14) which seemed to 
declare, as it were, with John Cage, “I have nothing to say and I am saying it,” 
were “saying” at the very least, “I am that I am.” “Statements” of this sort, which 
brook neither denial nor debate, we term apodictic. 

Criticism’s response to this apodicticity was a crisis. The symptoms were roughly 
the following: 

1. A general and immediate proliferation of new epithets 

2. Attempts to find historical, formal precedents which might facilitate analysis 

3. A growing literature about the problematic nature of available critical 
vocabularly, procedure, standards 

Artists responded with: 

1. A growing personal concern and active involvement with critical practice 

2. Serious attempts to re-define the limits of criticism 

3. A correlative attempt to reform critical language and descriptive terms 
Thus, by the winter of 1966, one felt obliged to point out that all but a very 
few of the artists exhibiting in the important exhibition “10 x 10”, held in the 
Dwan Gallery, were currently involved in the writing of criticism, 4 and to suggest 
that, 

“one current preoccupation of criticism is the accurate definition of the complex 
relationships obtaining between the efforts of younger painters and sculptors on the 
one hand and what would, on the other, seem to be their Constructivist and Neo- 
Plasticist precedents. A literature of critical distinctions is developing with a rapidity 
which both symptomatises and heightens the urgency of the problem. . . . There 
is a very particular sense in which the compositional dynamics of American sculp¬ 
ture and painting invoke historical precedents, only to bracket or negate them in 
the interest of fresh departures.” 5 

The situation prevailing, then, from 1965, on was by no means unprecedented. To 
see it, however, as one more seasonal episode in an accelerating history of stylistic 
innovation would be to underestimate its importance, to misjudge its nature. It 
elicited a hesitant, but significant, thrust toward a re-definition of the limits of 
critical discourse. Following cues offered by articulate artists, the critical scene 
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contracted as in shock, responding to the strictness of new work with an open 
avowal of malaise. That malaise was not unmixed with sympathy; it generated a 
season of well-intentioned debate on the aesthetic use of “boredom,” and the 
stylistics of “negation.” The situation evoked — and in remarkably minute detail 
— the following description written by that exceptionally perceptive critic, T. E. 
Hulme, a half-century before: 

“You get at the present moment ... a most extraordinary confusion in art; a com¬ 
plete breaking away from tradition. So confusing is it that most people lump it 
altogether as one movement and are unaware that it is in fact composed of a 
great many distinct and even contradictory elements, being a complex movement 
of parts that are merely reactionary, parts that are dead, and with one part only 
containing the possibility of development. When I speak of a new complex geo¬ 
metrical art then, I am not thinking of the whole movement. I am speaking of 
one element which seems to be gradually hardening out, and separating itself 
from the others. . . . 

Before dealing actually with this work, I ought to qualify what I have said a little. 
I have put the matter in a rather too ponderous way by talking about the new 
general attitude. That is perhaps dealing with the matter on the wrong plane. It 
would have been quite possible for this change to come about without the artists 
themselves being conscious of this change of general attitude towards the world 
at all. When I say “conscious”, I mean conscious in this formulated and literary 
fashion. The change of attitude would have taken place, but it might only have 
manifested itself in a certain change of sensibility in the artist, and in so far as 
he expresses himself in words, in a certain change of vocabulary. The change of 
attitude betrays itself by changes in the epithets that a man uses, perhaps dis- 
jointedly, to express his admiration for the work he admires. Most of us cannot 
state our position, and we use adjectives which in themselves do not explain what 
we mean, but which, for a group for a certain time, by a kind of tacit convention 
become the “porters” or “bearers” of the complex new attitude which we all rec¬ 
ognize that we have in company, but which we cannot describe or analyse. At the 
present time you get this change shown in the value given to certain adjectives. 
Instead of epithets like graceful, beautiful, etc., you get epithets like austere, me¬ 
chanical, clearcut and bare, used to express admiration. 

Putting on one side all this talk of a “new attitude” of which the artist in some cases 
may not be conscious at all, what is the nature of the new sensibility which betrays 
itself in this change of epithets? Putting it at its lowest terms, namely that a man 
was unconscious of any change of aim, but only felt that he preferred certain 
shapes, certain forms, etc., and that his work was moulded by that change of 
sensibility, what is the nature of that change of sensibility at the present moment? 
Expressed generally, there seems to be a desire for austerity and bareness, a striving 
towards structure and away from the messiness and confusion of natural things. 
Take a concrete matter like the use of line and surface. In all art since the Renais¬ 
sance, the lines used are what may be called vital lines. . . . 

In the new art . . . there is rather a desire to avoid those lines and surfaces which 
look pleasing and organic, and to use lines which are clean, clear-cut and mechan¬ 
ical. You will find artists expressing admiration for engineer’s drawings, where 
the lines are clean, the curves all geometrical, and the colour, laid on to show the 
shape of a cylinder for example, gradated absolutely. You will find a sculptor dis¬ 
liking the pleasing kind of patina that comes in time on an old bronze and expressing 
admiration for the hard clean surface of a piston rod. If we take this to be in 
fact the new sensibility, and regard it as the culmination of the process of breaking- 
up and transformation in art that has been proceeding since the impressionists, it 
seems to me that the history of the last twenty years becomes more intelligible. 
It suddenly enables one to look at the matter in a new light. 
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Barrier, 1962 (not exhibited) 
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Put the matter in an a priori way. Admitting the premise that a new direction is grad¬ 
ually defining itself, what would you expect to happen? As a help to this reconstruction, 
recall what was said about the relation between the various geometrical arts of the 
past at the beginning of the last part of my paper to the effect that there are always 
certain common elements, but also that each period has its own specific qualities. 
This new art, towards which things were working, was bound, then to have cer¬ 
tain elements in common with past geometric archaic arts, but at the same time 
as an art springing up today, it would necessarily exhibit certain original and 
peculiar qualities due to that fact. Consider then the beginning of the movement. 
No man at the beginning of a movement of this kind can have any clear con¬ 
ception of its final culmination — that would be to anticipate the result of a 
process of creation. ...” 6 

Hulme’s observations had been, perhaps, not wholly unremarked — or so one 
would assume from the statement made, in a text of 1965 that “as T. E. Hulme 
put it, the problem is to keep from discussing the new art with a vocabulary derived 
from the old position.” 7 The implications however, were not taken seriously 
into account, not used. Thus, in a later passage of that same text, Miss Rose re¬ 
marks that, “the art I have been talking about is obviously a negative art of 
denial and renunciation.” 8 One is immediately led to suggest that it was rather 
being described in terms of one observer’s sense of that of which she felt momen¬ 
tarily deprived. 

Consider, however, the following adjectives: “non-relational”, unanalysable”, “in¬ 
describable”, “undifferentiated”, “incomparable”, and “unintellectual”. They are 
culled from the critical literature of the time, used by critics from 1966 on. Their 
source lies in statements made by artists. Thus Judd on the manner in which his 
work reflects an “anti-rationalistic” point of view: “The parts are unrelational.” 
This has been preceded by a statement made by Stella: “The other thing is that 
the European geometric painters really strive for what I call relational painting. 
The basis of their whole idea is balance. You do something in one comer and 
you balance it with something in the other corner. Now the new painting is being 
characterized as symmetrical. Ken Noland has put things in the center and I’ll use 
a symmetrical pattern, but we use symmetry in a different way. It’s nonrelational. 
In the newer American painting we strive to get the thing in the middle, and 
symmetrical, but just to get a kind of force, just to get the thing on the canvas. 
The balance factor isn’t important. We’re not trying to jockey everything around.” 
Judd: “You see, the big problem is that nothing that is not absolutely plain 
begins to have parts in some way. The thing is to be able to work and do different 
things, and yet not break up the wholeness that a piece has.” 9 

Consider now the following statements, descriptive of a state of consciousness: 
“about (it) little can be affirmed; many of the predicates we can attach to it are 
negative. It is incomparable, non-relational, undifferentiated, indescribable and 
unintellectual.” That description is extracted, not from the art-critical literature 
of the ’60s, but from an account of the notion of “epistemological firstness” as 
defined by the first among our philosophers, Charles Sanders Peirce. 10 It con¬ 
tinues in the following manner: “Firstness is somehow absolutely present. It is a 
purely monadic state of feeling and somehow immediate, without its immediacy 
being derived by reflection from what is not immediate. It is fresh, free, vivid, 
original, spontaneous.” 
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This quality of immediate, concrete, simple apprehension Peirce proposed as the 
first focus of an investigation of the most general conditions of experience, of 
knowing and perceiving, as he set about marking off the limits of his phenomenology. 

“Imagine, if you please, a consciousness in which there is no comparison, no rela¬ 
tion, no recognized multiplicity (since parts would be other than the whole), no 
change, no imagination of any modification of what is positively there, no reflexion 
— nothing but a simple positive character. 

Such a consciousness might be just an odour, say a smell of attar; or it might 
be one infinite dead ache; it might be the hearing of a piercing eternal whistle. 
In short, any simple and positive quality would be something which our description 
fits that it is such as it is quite regardless of anything else. 

If we imagine that feeling retains its positive character but absolutely loses all 
relation, (and thereby all vividness, which is only the sense of shock), it no longer 
is exactly what we call feeling. It is a mere sense of quality. . . . An idea of a 
feeling is such as it is within itself, without any elements or relations. One shade 
of red does not in itself resemble another shade of red. Indeed, when we speak of 
a shade of red, it is already not the idea of the feeling of which we are speaking 
but of a cluster of such ideas.” 11 

Firstness, then, is “a sense of quality rather than a perception.” Non-cognitive, it 
is “absolutely present,” as painting and sculpture, modernist and of “quality”, 
properly apprehended, are said to be. Consider, now, the motion of the work 
of art as: 

“continuous and entire presentness, amounting, as it were, to the perpetual crea- 
ation of itself, that one experiences as a kind of instantaneousness: as though if only 
one were infinitely more acute, a single, infinitely brief instant would be long 
enough to see everything, to experience the work in all its depth and fullness, to be 
forever convinced by it. (Here it is worth noting that the concept of interest implies 
temporality in the form of continuing attention directed at the object, whereas the 
concept of conviction does not.) I want to claim that it is by virtue of their 
presentness and instantaneousness that modernist painting and sculpture defeat 
theatre. In fact, I am tempted far beyond my knowledge to suggest that, faced 
with the need to defeat theatre, it is above all to the condition of painting and 
sculpture — the condition, that is, of existing in, indeed of secreting or constituting, 
a continuous and perpetual present — that the other contemporary modernist arts, 
most notably poetry and music, aspire.” 12 

“It is as though one’s experience of the latter (modernist painting and sculp¬ 
ture) has no duration — not because one in fact experiences a picture by Noland 
or Olitski or a sculpture by David Smith or Caro in no time at all, but because 

at every moment the work itself is wholly manifest.” 13 

That which leaps to the eye is the manner in which both “firstness” as epistemolog¬ 
ical category and “presentness” as aesthetic value, preserve, for a secular age, the 
attributes of that logically pre-existent, absolute and timeless, real Presence 
called into question by modernism. “Examine the mutations of things,” says St. 
Augustine, “and thou wilt everywhere find ‘has been’ and ‘will be.’ Think on God 
and thou wilt find ‘is’ where ‘has been’ and ‘will be’ cannot be.” Absolute present¬ 
ness being the attribute of Divinity, to experience “the work in all its depth and 
fullness” as within “a single, infinitely brief instant” is to dwell in Presence, in “con¬ 
viction” as in Revelation. Modernism seen thus assumes the aspect of a Reforma¬ 
tion, bequeathing, in its prescriptiveness, its preoccupation with a canon, its identi- 
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fication of aesthetic decisions with moral choices, a reportory of Calvinist themes 
of sin and redemption for our contemporary rehearsal. 

It is, I think, a prime quality of Morris’ work that it offers, through a series of 
exploratory enterprises, the terms of a sharpened definition of the nature of the 
sculptural experience, and that it does so in a manner wholly consistent with a 
commitment to the secularist impulse and thrust of modernism. I mean by this to 
suggests its mixture of modesty and ambition. Staking out areas of intensive explor¬ 
ation of the qualities of shape, scale, size placing, weight, mass, opacity and 
transparency, visibility and obscurity, this work urges reflection on the present, 
concrete options of sculpture, as on the general terms and conditions of its per¬ 
ception. Cognitive in its fullest effect, then, rather than “meaningful,” its compre¬ 
hension not only demands time; it elicits the acknowledgment of temporality as 
the condition or medium of human cognition and aesthetic experience. 

The nature of this enterprise has impelled the revision of traditionally defended 
boundaries and conventions or distinctions, both specifically sculptural and more 
generally formal or aesthetic. I wish, then, very briefly to consider some of the 
historical sources of that revision in the most general terms before proceeding to 
define, through an examination of a few central works on exhibition, the nature 
of the sculptural achievement. 

Of those sources, the most openly and generally acknowledged has been a tradi¬ 
tion of transgression culminating in the convergent efforts of Marcel Duchamp and 
John Cage. Never, I should think, has the transgressive aspect of that tradition 
been so dramatically evident as on a summer evening of 1966 when, in a festival 
performance of Stravinsky’s HISTOIRE D’UN SOLDAT whose inspired casting 
constituted in itself a “critical performance” of distinction, Aaron Copland, Elliott 
Carter and John Cage, accompanied by a chamber orchestra under the direction 
of Lukas Foss and acting respectively as Narrator, Soldier, and Devil, offered the 
witty and affectionate homage of Musical America to the most vivacious of Old 
Masters. This tale of the Fiddler-Soldier Tempted (it is a sort of pocket or buffo- 
Faust) was rendered with a dimension of ironic aptness, assuming the aspects of 
an aesthetic parable through Copland’s professional blandness, Carter’s earnest 
accents and the enveloping, equivocal, disquieting charm of Cage. It was Cage 
as Devil who evoked, of course, beyond the framework of the narrative, the tempta¬ 
tion, the ambush lurking beneath the trapdoor of musical history. One was re¬ 
minded that this particular “Devil’s” only direct musical predecessor had been the 
composer known as “The Sorcerer of Bayreuth.” Like Wagner’s, Cage’s presence 
and influence pervade the thinking of his time, extending beyond the musical con¬ 
text into the dance, the art and theatre of younger contemporaries. And like 
Wagner’s, his work is philosophically inspired. Like Wagner’s, too, it attacks, 
through a process of distension, the notion of wholly separable formal modes. 
Extending the transgressive tactics of the Gesammtkunstwerk, questioning the dis¬ 
tinction between sound and silence, between sound and music, distending music 
into spectacle, distending spectacle in turn beyond the limits of the theatre walls, 
Cage pushes, through a succession of transgressive tactics, toward a point of no 
return, a reflective limit at which the very notion of Composition is reversed. 
Seizing upon Duchamp’s strategies of Framing and of Chance, he has extended 
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11. SWIFT NIGHT RULER 1963 



Fresh Air, 1963 (not exhibited) 
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them to encompass the ambience and flow of consciousness, converting the Com¬ 
poser into Listener absorbed in the contemplation of that Vast Found Object, 
that impenetrable ritualistic spectacle, the World. 

That Duchamp’s strategies of Framing and of Chance took root, were “radicalised” 
and systematised in this country is no accident. The premises of that systematisation 
are revealed in the aspiration of our most articulate 19th-century intellectuals, 
“accepting the Universe,” as they struggled toward secularism. Thus Emerson 
in 1840: 

“There is no chance and no anarchy in the universe, all is system and gradation. 
There are no fixtures in the universe. All is fluid and volatile. 

Succession, division, parts, particles — this is the condition, this is the tragedy 
of man. All things cohere and unite. Man studies the parts, strives to tear the part 
from its connection . . 14 

(Here is a precedent form Cage’s desire to “avoid a polar situation, his pleading 
for a situation which “must be Yes-and-No not either-or”) 15 

“. . . there is higher work for Art and the artist. Nothing less than the creation of 
man and nature is its end. Art should exhilarate, and throw down the walls of 
circumstance on every side. Already History is old enough to witness the old age 
and disappearance of articular arts. All works of art should not be detached, but 
extempore performances. A true announcement of the law of creation, if a man 
were found worthy to declare it, would carry art up into the kingdom of nature 
and destroy its separate ana contrasted existence.” 16 

One moves in America, with the nostalgia of ecstasy everywhere present, between 
Orthodoxy and Latitudinarianism. Both are redemptive in their claims; both are 
limited by the inability to absorb temporality. For Emerson’s extempore perform¬ 
ances (“spontaneous”, “impromptu”, “arising out of the moment”, “instantaneous”) 
articulate the Christian dream of timelessness, that version of “presentness” which 
Transcendentalism derives from its Romantic origins and bequeaths to its Surrealist 
descendants. 

Questioning, re-interpreting, re-evaluating achievements of the recent past, Morris 
enlists an “exquisite satisfaction that is just this thing very concrete and very 
much there that is what is happening” 17 in the service of a rigorous re-definition 
of the general range of possible sculptural experience. From the making of a 
drawing to the designing of an “ecological” project the dimension of temporality is 
acknowledged, used, through record or allusion, when not built into the structural 
perception of the work. The passage from the scenic space of Theatre to the 
landscape space of the Theatre of Operations, lies through a Theatre of Conscious¬ 
ness whose dimensions are articulated by structures perceived in time. 
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17. BRAIN 1963-64 




Untitled, 1964 (not exhibited) 
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... the metaphor is a mirror 
reflecting one image in another... 
these mirrors are things, and 
language, the limit from which 
they are perceived. 

PHILIPPE SOLLERS 

In 1965 Morris exhibited a group of sculptures at the Green Gallery in New York. 
They constituted a threshold in the development of his work, initiating a radical 
reevaluation of the presuppositions and aspirations which had informed much of 
the best sculpture — and criticism — of the recent past. 

Among the pieces on view was a group of four cubes, (p. 34) measuring 3 feet 
by 3 feet by 3 feet and set six feet apart. Their surfaces were entirely mirrored. To 
describe, to account for that which they presented to view, is to relate the terms of a 
contradiction; each object was dissolved even as it was defined, through reflection. 

Somewhere in the oscillation between the terms of the contradiction, during the 
reflective movement of its apprehension, within the space of equivocation, a fact 
was posited, a form was located. Real cubes were described by the virtual, inacces¬ 
sible, intangible space of their mirrored surfaces. Those surfaces, in describing 
forms, posited facts as problematic, elicited Reflection. The physical space of a 
perception was perceived as the mental space of paradox, a location issuing in 
Speculation. 

This catoptric strategy assumes a central place in our consideration of Morris’ 
enterprise for the following reasons: 

1. It takes account of, uses, renders visible the manner in which the reflective 
process is grounded in, inseparable from, the radically engaging physicality of the 
work, a structure which in this instance visibly (virtually) absorbs the spectator. 

2. It constitutes a particularly brilliant instance of the manner in which 
Morris undertook to question the aesthetic convention, the distinction obtaining, in 
traditional aesthetics and criticism of sculpture, between a “real” or operational 
space — that of the beholder — and a “virtual” space, self-enclosed, optical, 
assumed to be that of sculpture. 

3. It is a strategy. That is to say, it is a work conceived as part of a con¬ 
tinuum, initiating in a particularly engaging manner, the exploration of an area 
of sculptural enterprise, a mode of sculptural thinking. It is designed as part of a 
continuing developing action and experience. To see it as such means accepting 
the consequences of that solidly established contemporary tradition in which the 
artist’s work defines, in its development, a field of investigation, a range of 
sculptural options and modes. 

The strict morphology and the continually cross-referring variational quality of 
Morris’ early sculpture are to be seen not as embodying or essentialising sculptural 
ideas or categories, but as proposing a patient investigation, profoundly innovative 
in its sharpness and intensity of focus, of the conditions for a reconsideration of 
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sculptural processes, a redefinition of its parameters. They resulted from a ques¬ 
tioning of assumptions which, determining a contemporary sculptural style, had 
acquired the status of a sculptural ontology. 

Recognising this, one understands the nature of and reasons for, the critical 
crisis induced by his work, the asperity of criticism it elicited, the character of the 
rhetoric revived in debate. Questioning the distinction, the boundary instituted by 
traditional aesthetics between virtual and real space, the work was in reality — the 
reality of this particular aesthetic context — transgressive. Demanding an atten¬ 
tiveness in time for its apprehension, it impelled, as well, a shift of emphasis in 
notions of value, as of gratification. It is the consistency and clarity of its logic, 
the variety and amplitude of its development, the intellectual trajectory described 
by that development which gives pleasure. That clarity and consistency, the steadi¬ 
ness and assurance of that trajectory, and, above all, the manner in which our 
notion of what sculpture may be, is extended — these are the gauge of a “quality,” 
defined as “concrete reasonableness.” 

The strategies adopted for this redefinition, then, involved most immediately the 
use of strongly unitary forms, of highly ordered relatively simple shapes (cubes, 
slabs, cylinders, irregular polyhedrons), the elimination of colour and of textural 
accident. Working first in plywood painted gray, Morris later turned to fiberglass, 
preferring its durability and, above all, its malleability, the fact that, unlike lumber, 
it possessed no prior built-in form of its own (As we shall see, that quality of 
malleability will retain Morris’ interest throughout his work.) 

The predominant focus of his early work is on the “simple,” assertive sculptural 
shape, the strong gestalt as a body occupying space, on the modes of that occupancy 
and of its perception. A slab depending from a ceiling to eye-level or slightly 
raised from the gallery ground, may intrude, as it were, through placing, on a space 
not actually occupied by it. (as in Cloud). Our sense of the situation oscillates 
between our view of its particularity, of its volume, clearly precisely defined, its 
regularity of surface articulated in, filling, just that space — no more — and another 
view or sense, of a fact “quasi-physical” in nature, our sense that its placing gives 
it a hold or possession over the empty space directly below it. That real space 
below is “really” empty; it is, however, “virtually” occupied. Not wholly in¬ 
accessible, it is nevertheless subtracted, as it were, from our space. The kind of 
feeling involved is contingent upon, but not entirely co-incident with, what we 
term an “objective fact”; it coincides with our sense of the “object,” eliciting an 
awareness whose dimensions and coordinates define the field of investigation proper 
to topological psychology. 18 Positing a virtual boundary, the placing and 
presence of the slab intensifies our sense of our real space — and of what a 
boundary is. 

Consider the CORNER PIECE (p. 36). Perceived as a plane, it is the broadest 
side of a triangle, obtruding ultimately into a primary sense of available space. The 
plane stands in the way of, on our way to, the corner. Subverting and intruding 
upon the angle, it forces recognition of that angle. 

Now, the space enveloping and sustaining the apprehension of these structures is 
a space common to object and beholder. The comer of the CORNER PIECE is 
the comer of the gallery space in which we stand, in which we are enclosed. That 
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space subtracted from us by a slab is real; one might stand in it. It hovers over 
an area of floor on which one might stand. The space absorbed, reflected by the 
mirrored cubes is that of the gallery in which we now stand, perceiving ourselves 
as standing — and as perceiving. In these instances, then, the central focus of 
attention is the manner of the sollicitation — through placing, scale, unity of shape, 
volume, the nature of materials and of the spectator’s sensed relationship of the 
self as a perceiving, corporeal presence, to the object in question: the sense of 
co-presence. 

The convention or fiction sustaining the sculpture and criticism of a preceding gen¬ 
eration had been the notion of a space that was the medium of a predominantly 
visual and synthetic perception, which is to say, it posited a sculpture which, 
addressing itself to the eye, elicited a reading, a synthetic recomposing, creating, 
projecting a synthesized virtual space, distinct from that of non-aesthetic experience, 
the development and maintaining of this distinction (whose value, like that of all 
conventions or fictions of its kind) is to be measured by the interest of the art 
for which it served as a working hypothesis, by its usefulness within a given his¬ 
torical framework) seems, indeed, to have animated the development of the very 
finest of post-Cubist sculpture. It is, however, in the nature of aesthetic assumptions 
and of working hypotheses to be limited and particular in value, and the evolution 
of Morris’ work from approximately 1963 on, points to an awareness of this. 
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The things of the mind which are 
not comprehended through the 
senses are vain and beget invisible 
truths, only. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI 

Suggesting that this distinction and its consequences did not define the limits of 
contemporary enterprise, Morris’ work implied that the sculptural style in question 
represented one option among others, that it did not by any means exhaust the 
possibilities of sculptural renewal, that it perpetuated, in fact, certain assumptions 
that demanded to be questioned in the interest of that renewal’s continuity. 

It is the nature of virtual space to be entirely distinct from the space in which we 
live and act. 19 It is, then, not an operational space, nor the space of experience, 
but of vision. The sculptor conceives of the work and the world of his imagination 
as spatial in terms of three-dimensional volumes; the actual existence of a sculpture 
is conditioned by its relation to its surrounding space. But “space” in that sense 
must not be understood as a physical, geometrical or philosophical concept. Neither 
the geometrical concept of three-dimensional space nor the physicist’s theory of 
four-dimensional unity of space-time is applicable. These are derived from abstract 
thought. “Virtual space is self-contained, a total system, entirely independent, not 
a local area in actual space. Sculptural form is a powerful abstraction from actual 
objects, and the three dimensional space which we construe by means of them 
through touch and sight. It makes its own construction in three dimensions, namely 
the semblance of kinetic sight.” 20 Sculpture creates “the primary illusion”, a visual 
space which is “not a space of direct vision; for volume is really given originally 
to touch, both haptic touch and contact limited to bodily movement, and the 
business of sculpture is to translate its data into entirely visual terms, i.e. to make 
tactual space visible.” 21 

Confronting sculptures such as those by Robert Morris the beholder perceives 
an object whose mass and volume, whose scale, and structure are, in their com¬ 
pactness and clarity, perceived as providing not a focus for a synthetic reading, but 
as being co-present with himself. Attention to the simplicity of its structure, to its 
qualities, directs him back, as it were, upon the quality of his perception. The inner 
rehearsal of its modes, of the aspects and parameters of that perception, conduces 
to an experience of a reflective nature. Every aspect of that experience — the 
‘reduction’ on which it is posited, its reflexiveness, the manner in which it illumi¬ 
nates the nature of our feeling and knowing through an object, a spatial situation, 
suggests an aesthetic analogy to the posture and method of phenomenological in¬ 
quiry, as it is familiar to us in the tradition of contemporary philosophy. It is 
the commitment to the exact particularity of experience, to the experience of a 
sculptural object as inextricably involved with the sense of self and of that space 
which is their common dwelling, which characterises these strategies as radical. 

Morris’ questioning of a self-contained system of virtual space is impelled by a 
recognition of the most profound and general sense in which our seeing is linked 
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to our sense of ourselves as being bodies in space, knowing space through the 
body. Acknowledging sight as more and other than seeing, he proposes that we 
take serious account of the fact that “to perceive is to render one’s self present 
to something through the body,” 22 suggesting that we recognise that “if it seems 
absurd to say that the world is understood by the body because to understand is 
to subsume a particular set of impressions under a general concept, then in the 
face of the evidence we must either re-examine our notion of ‘understand’ or of 
‘the body.’ Knowing, then, is the body’s functioning in a given environment.” 23 

The consequences of the acknowledgement was a deflection of the direction taken 
by sculpture in the 1950s. That direction and the lineaments of its sculptural 
style had been described by Clement Greenberg in an essay entitled THE NEW 
SCULPTURE. 24 Published in 1948 and reprinted in 1958, it spans a decade of 
sculptural expectations which were, apart from the work of Smith, (and the 
mature work of Caro done somewhat later) to be deceived. Claiming first that 
Brancusi had exhausted the monolithic sculptural form, returing sculpture to the 
arms of architecture, Mr. Greenberg set forth an account of the developments, 
reversals and paradoxes of the sculptural situation as it now appeared to him. 

“Under the modernist ‘reduction’ sculpture has turned out to be almost as ex¬ 
clusively visual in its essence as painting itself. It has been ‘liberated’ from the 
monolithic as much because of the latter’s excessive tactile associations, which now 
partake of illusion, as because of the hampering conventions that cling to it. But 
sculpture is still permitted a greater latitude of figurative allusiveness than painting 
because it remains tied, inexorably, to the third dimension and is therefore inher¬ 
ently less illusionistie. The literalness that was once its handicap has now become 
its advantage. Any recognizable image is bound to be tainted with illusion, and 
modernist sculpture, too, has been impelled a long way toward abstractness, yet 
sculpture can continue to suggest recognizable images, at least schematically, if 
only it refrains from imitating organic substance (the illusion of organic substance 
or texture in sculpture being analogous to the illusion of the third dimension in 
pictorial art.) And even should sculpture be compelled eventually to become as 
abstract as painting, it would still have a large realm of formal possibilities at its 
command. The human body is no longer postulated as the agent of space in either 
pictorial or sculptural art; now it is eyesight alone, and eyesight has more freedom 
of movement and invention within three dimensions than two. It is significant, 
moreover, that modernist sensibility, though it rejects sculptural painting of any 
kind, allows sculpture to be as pictorial as it pleases. Here the prohibition against 
one’s art entering the domain of another is suspended, thanks to the unique con¬ 
creteness and literalness of sculpture’s medium. Sculpture can confine itself to 
virtually two dimensions (as some of David Smith’s pieces do) without being felt 
to violate the dimensions of its medium, because the eye recognizes that what 
offers itself in two dimensions is actually (not palpably) fashioned in three. 

. . . The desire for ‘purity’ works as I have indicated, to put an even higher 
premium on sheer visibility and an even lower one on the tactile and its associa¬ 
tions, which include that of weight as well as of impermeability. One of the most 
fundamental and unifying emphases of the new common style is on the continuity 
and neutrality of a space that light alone inflects, without regard to the laws of 
gravity. ... A related emphasis is on economy of physical substance, which 
manifests itself in the pictorial tendency to reduce all matter to two dimensions — 
to lines and surfaces that define or enclose space but hardly occupy it. To render 
substance entirely optical and form, whether pictorial, sculptural or architectural, 
as an integral part of ambient space — this brings anti-illusionism full circle. 
Instead of the illusion of things, we are now offered the illusion of modalities: 
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Untitled, 1968 (not exhibited) 
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namely that matter is incorporeal, weightless and exists only optically like a 
mirage.” 25 

Morris’ work appears almost as a point by point contestation of these claims, 
challenging the assertion that Brancusi had exhausted the monolith as sculptural 
form, challenging, as well, the statement as to “the ever higher premium of sheer 
visibility and lower one of the tactile,” “the growing disregard of laws of gravity.” 
Affirming these, affirming, above all, the specificity of the medium, contesting the 
pictorially derived nature of its direction, he proceeded to propose, in sculptural 
form, the terms of a renewal. 

Morris had painted until 1959, when that aspiration to a seamless identity of process 
and work began to raise questions, heightening a sense of the contradiction at the 
core of a medium that converts process into static object. It is the contradiction 
which haunts contemporary art and philosophy alike. By 1961 he had, however, 
begun making sculpture. The first two pieces known to me are a COLUMN (p. 10) 
and the BOX WITH SOUND OF ITS OWN MAKING (p. 8), exhibited in 
1963. 

The shift from painting to sculpture gained momentum through an involvement 
in theatre work, in a directly temporal medium in which the articulation of process 
was naturally less fundamentally problematic. The COLUMN in question was, 
in fact, designed for a performance with La Monte Young at the Living Theatre, 
and intended to be placed vertically for minutes, horizontally for 3. These 
placements, changes of direction over specified amounts of time provided, as it 
were, a first source of elementary information about conditions for modification 
of a given space. The L-shaped pieces exhibited in 1965 (No. 24) at the Green 
Gallery (originally designed as a group of 9, reduced to 7, and subsequently to 3) 
would appear to have evolved out of this first sculptural work. Later work in 
dance provided occasions for focus on specific problems of body and objects dis¬ 
placed in time. Morris was, from this point on, to be involved in a multiple effort; 
I wish to isolate two or three aspects. 

The first involves the preoccupation with Process, as rendered throughout an 
extraordinary abundance of relatively small sculptures. The results of this work 
pursued over the next several years were re-directed, through other materials and 
on quite another scale, transported, extending into the present. This work is, in 
fact, so abundant and varied that, in isolating aspects of it, one has a feeling of 
unintentionally scanting its variety. Of the “process” works, the BOX WITH 
SOUND OF ITS OWN MAKING was the first. And its juxtaposition with COL¬ 
UMN, on the very threshold of Morris’ sculptural career plainly indicates the 
double path of his development. The BOX, was eventually followed by CARD 
FILE (p. 30), a work whose elements are composed of the notations inscribed 
on filing cards and detailing the steps taken in its composition. Seamlessness in¬ 
volved, then, circularity, the elaboration of formal modes of tautology. 

Process is articulated as well, however, within the context of self-presentation, 
self-exposure, through the visible trace, the “indexical” sign, that of the body’s 
involvement in the making of a work. Thus one can contrast the use of an “iconic” 
presentation of the self in I-BOX, an I-shaped box which opens to reveal a photo¬ 
graph of the artist, nude, with the “indexical” presentation of the body in imprint, 
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such as “Hand and Toe-Hold”, (p. 33) or the cast which fuses both, as in an 
untitled piece of 1963 involving the artist’s fist and a glove (p. 24). A final 
culminating “indexical” work is an electrode-encephalogram, the nerve processes 
recorded in time. 

The entire development evolves within the context of the dialectic of contradic¬ 
tion, paradox, or tautology, whose articulations render palpable the terms of 
irony. Thus, the glove designed to envelop the hand is placed inside of the drawer 
on top of which that hand reposes, the presentation of FRESH AIR (p. 25), bottled, 
an untitled work which bears instructions “to leave key on hook inside cabinet.” 

Scanting the abundance of this work, one scants the richness of the iconography, 
the precise articulation of the relation to the work of Duchamp and Johns — a 
task which, one is certain, will engage the art historians of the very near future. 
I am, for the moment, concerned with setting forth a few of the most general 
terms for thinking about his work and with indicating the manner in which the 
formal and conceptual character of these objects provided Morris with a field for 
an early personal achievement. Passing from the elaboration of an iconography of 
paradox and of process into another sculptural mode and dimension, he retains, 
as a prime concern, the engagement with, the awareness of the body’s presence. 

The threshold of this passage, marking the change from the figuring, recording, 
tracing of bodily presence to the more radical conception of structural space and 
a sculptural form which would evoke the bodily sense, is marked by a change of 
scale and a new morphology, by the elaboration of the forms that came to be 
known as “minimalist.” It is in sculptures such as PORTAL (1961), BARRIER 
(p. 16), the “L-shaped pieces” (p. 38), CLOUD, and CORNER PIECE 
(p. 36), among others, that this passage is effected. It was facilitated, as we 
have seen by work in theatre and by two or three other factors as well: 

1. A growing interest in the nature of materials and forming processes as 
presenting new sculptural potential. 

2. A growing awareness of certain historical achievements and precedents. 

3. Contingent upon these two factors, a developing intuition of the manner 
in which preoccupation with process and bodily awareness could be shifted and 
redirected in a renewal of contact with the idion of contemporary abstraction. 

The shift acts, as well, to detach him provisionally from the zone of Duchamp’s 
influence. Morris’ relation to Duchamp’s work is, however, except for that initial 
interval, essentially analogous to that of a composer returning to a master’s themes 
as to a repertory of sources for profoundly innovative variations. Or, one might 
say, Duchamp’s work constitutes a text, whose interpretative reading is Morris’ 
uniquely personal accomplishment. Here then are six themes, originating in Du¬ 
champ’s work, used, transposed, throughout Morris’ work: 

1. Transparency, translucency, reflection. Seeing a work as seeing into, through 
it or past it. THE GREEN BOX contains a note for “parts to look at/cross-eyed/ 
like a piece of silvered glass/in which are reflected the objects in the room/.” 26 
(Morris’ intuition heightens that tension in the startling manner discussed in the 
opening section of Part II of this essay). Recent sculptures, however, such as an 
untitled work of 1968 in expanded aluminum (p. 47), extend the notion of the 
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surface of THE LARGE GLASS (p. 80), whose viewing involves the view of 
that which is occurring on its farther side as well. Looking at it, we see into, 
through it. 

2. The reconstructed, revised found object. The bicycle wheel of Duchamp 
(p. 81), doubled, revised, re-constructed as it were. Twice as non-functional, 
Morris’ wheels (p. 28), are doubly abstracted from function by their huge scale. 

3. Subversion of Measure. A fundamental tactic in Duchamp’s work, synthe¬ 
sizing use of process, chance, and the dialectic of aesthetic and commodity value. 
Duchamp conceived the THREE STANDARD STOPPAGES (p. 81), which 
present three long narrow sheets of glass to which strips of cloth have been glued. 
Each sheet serves as background for a length of thread. All are contained in a 
croquet box. 

“Executed with extraordinary care and attention to detail, this device was intended 
to fix the units of measurement of Duchamp’s new physics (it is, as we know a pata- 
physics), according to the formulation of the fundamental law which governs it: 
‘. . . a straight horizontal thread one meter in length falls from a height of one meter 
on to a horizontal plane while twisting at will and gives a new form to the unit 
of length. When the thread fell three times in succession the lines so formed were 
transferred and fixed to the three panes of glass and served as a pattern for three 
wooden rules, thus creating the scientific basis for an average unit.” 27 

Duchamp’s ironic casuality. The subversion of measure is a matter of considerable 
importance and complexity. 

“The question arises, what is the measurement of the unit in the first place? How 
long is a foot, in other words? You might hold up your own foot as an answer, 
but your foot hasn’t always been the same size . . . Even if you are past the age 
of growth, a foot is slightly longer in hot weather than in cold. And even if that 
weren’t so, your foot isn’t exactly the same length of your neighbor’s. Which is the 
real foot? 

Obviously, what is needed is some foot measurement that doesn’t vary from per¬ 
son to person or from time to time. To settle disputes, the ruler of a city might 
say, “The foot is as long as my foot and no one elses.” (There is a legend that 
our foot was originally the length of the feet of Charlemagne, who was a tall 
person.) ” 28 

All societies are careful to control measures and preserve fixed standards. Produc¬ 
tion in the modem world depends on the accuracy of measure for the identical 
dimension of bolts, wrenches, and parts which make mass production possible. 

The subversion of measure is a kind of primary theme in Duchamp as in Morris. 
It is linked to the notion of process (the measure creating itself through chance, 
falling) and more particularly to the creation of a socially-critical dimension of 
irony. The subversion of measure is the subversion of so much else as well. In an 
untitled lead piece of 1964 (p. 31), Morris presents two rulers, of slightly uneven 
lengths, both nevertheless, measuring twenty four inches (two feet in length) 
together with the imprint of two feet, presumably left and right, of unequal size. 
As an instance of the manner in which distances of all kinds and their measure¬ 
ment have their origins in the measurement of the body, as an indication, too, of 
the manner in which the notion of measure is subverted in its origin, it is linked 
as well to the notion of aesthetic value as commodity and to the framing process. 
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4. Framing. To the process of creation and aesthetic value through framing 
and signing, Morris brought the notion of process as reversible, un-framing, de¬ 
flating value through signature, extracting by fiat the aesthetic value from a work 
already in existence. Thus, in an untitled document (1963), the following 
text: “Statement of esthetic withdrawal. The undersigned, Robert Morris, 
being the maker of the metal construction entitled LITANIES (p. 26), described 
in the annexed Exhibit A, hereby withdraws from said construction all esthetic 
quality and content, and declares that from the date hereof said construction has 
no such quality and content. Dated November 15, 1963. Signed by Robert Morris, 
signed by Notary Public.” Exhibit A. is a relief or “index” of an existing work. 
That is to say, it describes or outlines (in relief) the contours or limits of aesthetic 
quality and content. The document is the recording of the reversal of a process, 
the effacing of something. 

5. Art as Money: counterfeiting and investment. Duchamp issued THE 
TZANCK CHECK, for $115.00 in 1919 in payment for dental treatment in 
Paris. (A preliminary pencil sketch for this check belongs to Mme. Suzanne 
Crooti, Nueilly. Now in the collection of Mr. Daniel Tzanck, in Paris, it was 
bought back by Duchamp and sold again.) Duchamp had also issued coupons 
designed to be given to the coupiers of the Monte Carlo Casino (p. 82). Both are 
reproduced in Lebel’s catalogue raisonne of Duchamp’s work. The artist as counter¬ 
feiter was condemned to seeing his work turn to gold. Midas appears then, not as 
collector as one might have thought, but rather as artist. 

A Morris project, exhibited as a work at the Whitney Museum during a group 
exhibition of the Spring 1969 season, was the typed signed agreement and corre¬ 
spondence relative to the proposal by Morris to the Museum’s Direction of an 
investment plan, to be considered as his contribution to that exhibition. 

6. Ecology as order and/or chance: In THE GREEN BOX, we find the 
following notation by Duchamp: “Establish a society in which the individual has to 
pay for the air he breathes/airmeter: imprisonment and rarefied air, in case of 
non-payment/simple asphyxiation if necessary (cut off the air). 30 This was re¬ 
vised in the Morris project for controlled change of temperature. More striking is 
Morris’ reading of ELEVAGE DE POUSSIERE, dated and photographed by Man 
Ray (p. 83). “The DUST BREEDING OR DUST RAISING had been intended 
for the sieves in the BACHELOR MACHINE. It finally took shape thanks to 
Man Ray’s photograph of the large Glass lying flat.” 31 Morris’ project for creation 
of a “dust cloud” suggests a kind of synthetic pun, a huge-scaled literalisation 
of Duchamp’s conceit, a double “translating” of process into the space of landscape. 

The making of objects and the transformation of terrain through the articulation 
of process, chance, define the range of Morris’ engagement with Duchamp. That 
engagement provides a fulcrum for a shifting from the so-called “literalism” of 
formal transposition to a literalized re-invention of conceits. 
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Mathematicians, clarify this matter 
if you will: The mind is voiceless, 
for there exists no voice not con¬ 
joined with body, and where there 
is body, there is occupying of 
space so that one cannot see beyond 
it, and the surrounding air is filled 
with this body — filled, that is, 
with its images. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI 

I have suggested that Morris’ experience of theatre had facilitated the transition 
to his first strong sculptural work. I wish now to deal, somewhat generally, with 
the manner in which it is likely to have influenced his sense of materials, of move¬ 
ment, of placement, of process. 

The general context of this work was the activity of a group of artists, mostly 
young, engaged, during the mid-1960s, in a process analogous to that underlying 
Morris’ early sculptural effort. They were involved in a reassessment of the dance 
aesthetics and dance style of the West. That reassessment turned on considera¬ 
tions which parallel those obtaining for the distinction between virtual and real 
space in the sculptural situation. Balletic style — indeed, almost all dance style — 
was predicated on the distinction between a time one might call virtual as against 
a time that is operational, the time of experience, of our actions in the world. 

This questioning was initiated by Merce Cunningham and radicalised through the 
work of Yvonne Rainer, Simone Whitman, Steve Paxton, Deborah Hay and others, 
working and performing in New York in the mid-1960s. Their common aim was 
the establishment of a radically new economy of movement. This required a 
systematic critique of the rhetoric, the conventions, the aesthetic hierarchies im¬ 
posed by traditional or classical balletic forms. That rhetoric was, in fact, reversed, 
destroyed, in what has come to be known as the “dance of ordinary language” and 
of “task performance.” 

The correlative of virtual, sculptural space, then, is the rhythmic, mimetic time 
of traditional dance and theatre. Its nature was explored by Valery, the poet, 
who more than any other in this century, had acknowledged the central importance 
and the philosophic character of dance, in a text written, not — as was his habit 
— in celebration of Terpsichore, but in homage to an actual dancer — La 
Argentina. 

It seems . . . that this person who is dancing encloses herself as it were in a time 
that she engenders, a time consisting, as it were, entirely of immediate energy, of 
nothing that can last. She is the unstable element, she squanders instability, she 
goes beyond the impossible and overdoes the improbable; and by denying the 
ordinary state of things, she creates in men’s minds the idea of another, exceptional 
state — a state that is all action, a permanence built up and consolidated by an 
incessant effort, comparable to the vibrant pose of a bumble bee or moth exploring 
the calyx of a flower, charged with motor energy, sustained in virtual immobility by 
the incredibly swift beat of its wings . . . The body seems to have broken free from 
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its usual states of balance. It seems to be trying to outwit — I should say outrace 
— its own weight, at every moment evading its pull, not to say its sanction. 

This detachment from the environment, this absence of aim, this negation of ex¬ 
plicable movement, these full turns which no circumstance of ordinary life demands 
of our body — even this impersonal smile — all these features are radically op¬ 
posed to those that characterize our action in the practical world and our rela¬ 
tion to it. 

The dance moves in a self-contained realm of its own and implies no reason, no 
tendency toward completion. A formula for pure dance should include nothing 
to suggest that it has an end. It is terminated by outside events; its limits in time 
are not intrinsic to it. 32 

The New Dance set out in much the same manner as the New Sculpture of the 
sixties, to contest point for point this aesthetic, these conventions which had 
acquired, as it were, an ontological status, by rehabilitating, installing within the 
dance texture, the task, the operational movement whose quality is determined by 
the specific practicality of its character. Instituting games — and rules for games — 
within the dance fabric, it engendered a specific logic of movement — and, of 
course, the possibility of that logic’s reversal. Using found materials and the 
principle of found materials transposed into terms of movement, using techniques 
of disjunction, setting movement aginst sound, sound against music and against 
speech, operational movement against recorded movement (film), it distended 
the arena of organised movement, installing within the dance situation a real or 
operational time, redefining it as situation within which an action may take the 
time it takes to perform that action. Neither self-contained, nor engendered by 
pre-determined rhythmic or rhetorical patterns, it was not “synthetic.” The time of the 
New Dance brought into play, through an apparent process of ascesis, a multiplicity 
of new possibilities, revising the vocabulary of movement through a rethinking 
of the problem of energy release, its syntax through structural disjunctions. 

The nature of Morris’ engagement in the dance was complex. Certain concerns 
already visible in his sculpture were explored. One would suppose, however, 
that a primary and general interest of this work — quite apart from the particular 
insights it provided — lay in the total coincidence of work and process which 
could resolve that initial malaise engendered by the contradiction at the heart 
of painting. Neither icon (such as the I-BOX) nor index (electrode-encephalo- 
gramme) could afford that totality of fusion. Nor could they quite exhaust the 
dialectic of masking and self-presentation, attain the immediacy of a devouring 
temporality nor did they offer what was, perhaps, the ultimate temptation of 
reconverting pure process into something palpable, dance into object. 

Paralleling the critique Morris had initiated through his sculpture, questioning 
the virtual time of dance as he had questioned the virtual space of sculpture, the 
New Dance, evolving in a more marginal, less structured, more precarious, social 
situation, affords thereby a particularly privileged instance of an ascesis performed 
upon an art form by its artists, an ascesis of a profoundly philosophic character. 
The New Dance and sculpture (emerging in a culture whose literature of the last 
two decades has been regressive) converges with the New Novel of France (emerg¬ 
ing in a culture whose dance and sculpture have been retrogressive) in the 
systematic focussing upon the ways of organising and apprehending the movement 
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of bodies in space. A central focus for modem epistemological inquiry. Sculpture, 
dance, and narrative are joined in a contemporary style whose common origin 
is the intensified awareness of that apprehension, “that exquisite satisfaction that 
it is just this thing, very concrete and very much there, that is what is happening. 

This confirms Peirce’s declaration that “the artist’s observational power is what 
is most wanted in the study of phenomenology, his faculty of seeing what stares 
one in the face, just as it presents itself, unreplaced by an interpretation, unsophisti¬ 
cated by an allowance for this or for that supposed, modifying circumstance . . . 
A resolute discrimination which fastens itself like a bulldog upon the particular 
feature that we are studying, follows it wherever it may lurk, and detects it be¬ 
neath all its disguises. 33 
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Therefore, the clarification of 
geometry is, whether or not one is 
aware of it, the disclosure of its 
historical tradition. 

EDMUND HUSSERL 

It is the resolute elimination of pre-suppositions (a resolution conditioned by an 
acute distorical awareness) that confers a philosophical dimension on all these 
efforts. Philosophic discourse has its ritualistic origin in that drawing back from 
the process and fabric of existence, as someone says, “Take an object — a bottle, 
table, a cube — or a person. What is it that I apprehend, what is the relation of 
that which I apprehend to that which is, how does my partial, multiple experience 
of the object account for my intimation of a single manifest reality? Is that ex¬ 
perience subsumed in a single manifest reality?” That movement of inquiry was 
to be intensified, radicalised in this century’s rejection of a reality conceived as 
unknowable, the refusal of the duality of appearance and reality, the insistence 
on the description of that which is directly given in experience as the condition of 
knowledge, on the reflective examination of the modes and qualities of conscious¬ 
ness as articulating and constituting the real. 

Analytic cubism’s gesture toward this resolution was its figuration of the object 
apprehended in space, for which Leonardo’s extraordinary observation on the 
perception of solids reads as an inspired caption. Figuring the multiplicity of aspect, 
the “profiles” of an object perceived in space. Cubism necessarily creates an 
entity at variance with our experience of the object in time. Braque was right: 
“Painting is the constitution of a pictorial fact,” and the disparity in question is 
the very condition of Cubism’s progress toward a radically pictorial space. Thus 
Malevich, discussing the “Spacial Cubist” painters (those who had exhibited in 
Moscow’s epoch-making Knave of Diamonds exhibition of 1912, which had pre¬ 
dated the Blaue Reiter show in Munich by six months), says that “it is in 
speaking of the return to the model itself [and he has in mind perhaps the manner 
in which that phrase echoes phenomenology’s call for a return “to things them¬ 
selves”] that the question may arise as to whether we should see this deviation as 
a striving to convey the “as suchness of the object.” This would be a great mistake. 
Under no circumstnces should one look for objectivity or “the object as such” in 
the work of these masters; one should see only the formula of the object with the 
help of which the artist’s sensations are formed.” 34 

Cubism corresponded, then, as representation, to that relatively early “objectivist” 
stage of phenomenological method which produced the obsessive encircling of the 
object — the object of common use as Object of Knowledge. The analytic artic¬ 
ulation of the Table, the Bottle, the Guitar, has, when seen in this particular light, 
the aspect of those class-room exercises which are said to have absorbed Husserl’s 
students. They constitute an overture to a more radically conceived investigation 
of the nature of consciousness. 
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“The Idealists”, Hulme had said, analyse space into a mode of arranging sensa¬ 
tions. But this gives us an unimaginable world existing all at a point. Why not try 
the reverse process and put all ideas (purely mental states in terms of space (cf. 
landscape thinking)?” 35 

That which Hulme called “landscape thinking” tends really toward the eliciting of 
certain states and intensities of awareness, through the structuring of situations. 
(The metaphor is convertible into that of “theatre”). It is this which impels an 
artist to posit a work as being perhaps less “self-important” — though “no less 
important.” 36 Conceived as one term of a situation in which the spectator con¬ 
stitutes another, the work of art, through a certain stringency of form, redirects 
attention, heightening consciousness of what it is to attend and to perceive. 

It is this concern which generates the increasingly specific focus, the growing variety 
of form and materials which characterize Morris’ work of the past four years. Ways 
of looking at and seeing are proposed by forming, shaping, placing, stacking, and 
scattering, strategies which increase structural possibilities. Materials and the 
nature of industrial forming processes are explored in works of felt and fiberglass, 
expanded aluminum and cold rolled steel, thread waste and earth, proposing rela¬ 
tions of parts to whole, of form to forming process — articulated or concealed — 
of opacity to translucency. The parameters of description multiply. Thus an ex¬ 
panded aluminum piece, untitled, of 1968 in six parts, one of the most sumptuous 
in a series of elegant works, produces, an optical shimmer and patterning through 
the play of its subtly latticed surfaces, shifting as one moves, above and around it, 
each of its six units perceptible as one half of a curve, comprehended in one larger, 
articulated slow curve, supported by two six-part vertical units only three feet high. 
Principles of industrial cutting patterns are then transposed into the felt pieces 
which, exhibited as a group, play out the variations of articulation and conceal¬ 
ment of the cutting process — depending upon their size, length, and, above 
all, upon the degree to which their fall is controlled. Thus the systematic cutting 
of one large piece is jumbled by the kind of visual static that ensues upon its being 
dropped to the floor, while another, depending from the wall, reveals quite clearly 
that it has been cut into vertical strips. A series of nine translucent fiberglass 
sleeves, (48" by 24" by 24" set 12" apart) texturally very rich, are apprehended 
only within a whole when seen from that point from which their outer limits will 
describe a lozenge shape. 

An untitled translucent fiberglass piece of 1968 (p. 52) when placed, as I 
originally saw it, against the white wall of the downstairs room of the Castelli 
Gallery, presented the most intriguing problems of description. A hollow translucent 
frame can be perceived as framing the frame of the space beyond it. 

In 1965, Morris had made a four-part untitled work in fiberglass, each part 
measuring 3 feet by 3 feet by 2 feet. It suggests a structural variation of the 
“mirrored cubes” (p. 34), of that same year. These forms are, however, 
irregular polyhedrons, so placed that the space between them describes a regular 
cross on the ground upon which they stand. The distance between them (approxi¬ 
mately one and a half feet) is such that they are perceived as involved, alternately, 
in centripetal and centrifugal movement, in a state of irresolution that is experienced 
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as stable, definitive. One sees them as discrete and as related parts, as separate and 
as comprehended in one trapezo-hedral form. One’s sense of that comprehensive 
form is enhanced by the manner in which the inner surfaces are unable to fuse 
in a seamlessness that is almost promised us, as it were, by the perfection of sur¬ 
face, precision of edges and corners, by the angle of inner surfaces rising from the 
floor, implying that their mutual alignment is not problematic as would be that 
of the outer surfaces. Those inner surfaces are not apprehended as existing log¬ 
ically prior to their fusion, but as chronologically prior. That is, it is their dis¬ 
creteness which immediately asserts itself, heightening our sense of a unity which 
one hesitates to characterise as fundamental, essential, potential — and the hesi¬ 
tation over the adjective indicates the existence of a perceptual frontier where 
logic and chronology overlap in ambiguity. It is the tension between parts seen as 
related wholes and the whole seen as a relation of parts which freezes the cen¬ 
trifugal-centripetal movement in that stability of irresolution. This is a field of 
investigation to which Morris will return. 

Through this work, among others, Morris questions the exhaustion of the mono¬ 
lith, and in a manner that evokes, with particular clarity and interest, those late 
works by Brancusi which are situated on a frontier between architecture and 
sculpture, those which nevertheless reveal Brancusi’s ability to invest an archi¬ 
tectural situation with a specifically sculptural character. 

The catalogue for the Exhibition of Abstract and Surrealist Art held in Zurich in 
1921 had included Brancusi’s project for the ENDLESS COLUMN (p. 84). It 
was presented once again in his second New York exhibition at the Brummer 
Gallery in 1933. Brancusi was later commissioned by Premier George Tatresco of 
Rumania to erect a full-scale version of the ENDLESS COLUMN, the GATE OF 
THE KISS and the TABLE OF SILENCE (p. 85) at Tirgu Jiu. A model of 
the ENDLESS COLUMN was sent to Rumania and cast in steel. Stone cutters 
reproduced the TABLE OF SILENCE and the GATE OF THE KISS. It was his 
first venture into the situation of “fabrication,” his first work to be executed by 
someone other than himself. It was the scale of the works which demanded this. 
The GATE OF THE KISS is over 16 feet high, and the TABLE OF SILENCE 
is a drum measuring over seven feet in diameter. 

That seven-foot drum is set on a cylinder placed in a recess so that one’s impression 
of the work, when viewed in standing position, would be that of an echoing of the 
table’s circular surface by the twelve tops of the stools placed around it, that of 
the large circle subsuming the smaller ones. The stools had apparently been placed 
around the table in pairs, and were later distributed evenly around the drum 
surface, thus no doubt re-enforcing our sense of this. Brancusi had conceived the 
idea for the structure of the stools when placing two halves of an orange, one 
above the other, with rounded surfaces touching. The stools, while appearing to 
be made of re-assembled halves of a sphere, are almost four inches taller than 
the sphere of their diameter. Keeping this disparity in mind one is inclined to 
feel that all the elements of this ensemble have the look of being cut out of the 
same kind of shape, that the table’s thickness is logically accounted for, or deduced 
in terms of, that shape and dimension of a sphere re-assembled, but no longer quite 
a sphere. 
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The same public park of Tirgu-Jiu contains a stone bench surrounded, in turn, by 
stools, (p. 85) and, of course, THE ENDLESS COLUMN. 

The bench is composed of what might be two solid rectangular forms juxtaposed 
so that the back is formed by the larger form, standing on its shorter side; the 
back is, so far as I can judge, approximately twice the height of the seat. And the 
surrounding stools repeat the relation of the stools to THE TABLE OF SILENCE 
with an interesting modification. That is, they are rhomboid forms, echoing those 
of THE ENDLESS COLUMN. Like the stools around the TABLE OF SILENCE, 
on the other hand, they, too, are halved and inverted so that their tops are square, 
as if deriving from the rectangular form of the bench. These three groups, then, 
are joined in a series of relationships of part to whole which culminates, as it were, 
in the ENDLESS COLUMN. That column is described by Sidney Geist in the 
following manner: 

The elements of the ENDLESS COLUMN do not diminish in size as they mount. 
The persistence of shape and size, the constancy of repetition cause the column 
to remain near to the mind as it moves off from the eye. We have here a poetry 
of the actual without illusion or compensation, without tapering or entasis. The 
tension between the sameness of what is known and the perspectival variety in 
what is seen is unique in art. When seen from nearby the apparent changes in 
the drawing, from the different angles of vision at which the different elements are 
seen, are remarkable. 37 

It is the sensed virtual characted of a gesture that divides Morris’ polyhedron that 
creates a relative complexity, a complexity which is visible, actualised in the 
discreteness of the four forms converging as it were into that polyhedron. Question¬ 
ing the exhaustion of the monolith, Morris renews its formal potential, installing 
it, through scale and placing in a space which is, as I suggested, real, the space 
of action. 

It is the movement, the direction of that installation together with the system¬ 
atic investigation of the syntactical possibilities of new materials and forming 
processes, which allies Morris’ work to that of the revolutionary tradition of con¬ 
structivism — to that of Tatlin and Rodchenko in particular. It is the conception 
of a “culture of materials,” as extending the possibilities of sculptural form, the 
realisation that “a certain rationalisation of processes in the abstract organisation of 
those materials is common to the work of artist and engineer.” Above all, it is the 
preoccupation with the extension of sculptural form into the space of action. 

Tatlin’s debt to Cubism, like that of all the Russian artists of the revolutionary 
generation, was great. Returning in 1913 from a visit to Paris, and most im¬ 
portantly from a direct encounter with Picasso, he proceeded, in his “Counter 
Reliefs” and “Comer Reliefs” of 1914-1917 to work in a mode whose radicalism 
far transcended that of his preceding painting and theatre designs. Using found 
materials, he proceeds in a work such as COMPLEX CORNER RELIEF, 1915 
(p. 87) in a manner very different from Gabo’s celluloid construction in which 
the comer space is used as a perspective conceit to frame a WOMAN’S HEAD. 
Looking at these two works, one senses the elation with which Tatlin must have 
conceived this deployment of materials as a joining of wall areas, signalling real 
space as the new scene of sculptural enterprise. Tatlin’s work, caught subse¬ 
quently within the dialectic of the “aesthetic” and the “functional,” moves into the 
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real space of the functional while preserving the aesthetic non-functional character 
of sculpture: toward the constitution of “sculptural facts” in the world of func¬ 
tional fact. This is nowhere clearer than in the ambiguity of the debate surround¬ 
ing the nature and “purpose” of the MONUMENT TO THE THIRD INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 1920 (p. 88), and the glider, LETATLIN (p. 86), the work 
which occupied his last years. 

Malevich, commenting upon Tatlin’s work after his return from Paris, describes a 
number of “boards” as taking on “a completely new texture of artistic sensation, 
whilst preserving their ‘as suchness’ or nature. From this we can conclude that 
spatial painting still continues to exist, and it is on this that we should fix our 
attention, since this feature in his work is terminal in the conception of pure, 
spatial, pictorial expression.” 

“Remarking that it is terminal, we see that it is beginning to acquire a different 
aim and purpose. . . . We note that Cubist features, far from disappearing, remain 
present but that the forming of materials now follows the formula or utiliation 
functions.” And in another, later passage: 

“Tatlin passes over the utilitarian significance of his MONUMENT FOR THE 
THIRD INTERNATIONAL, stresses that this is nothing other than a construction 
of the materials, iron and glass. What was important for the author was not so 
much the combination of the monument’s utilitarian functions as the combination 
of its artistic side with the materials — plus function. The Constructive combination 
of these functions were based on the Cubist formula, and it is according to this that 
the work is formed. In such phenomena no utilitarian function ever played a pre¬ 
dominant part, but only a painterly one, as such. If we are faced by the fact that 
life, as utilitarian function, has in itself no formula on the basis of which works of 
new art could be formed; on the contrary, we see that the formulae of the various 
trends in new art, create functions of a utilitarian nature.” 38 

That relation of artist to engineer, of form to function, defines the space of Con¬ 
structivism — and of the debate which raged around the MONUMENT TO THE 
THIRD INTERNATIONAL. The COMPLEX CORNER RELIEF is a first in¬ 
trusion into the real space later to be more fully occupied by the MONUMENT. 
One must remember that this work erupts on the horizon of Russian art as the 
culminating work of a period following immediately upon that of a predominantly 
“expressive” aesthetic. Punin sees the MONUMENT as functional, as an “organic 
synthesis of the principles of architecture, sculpture and painting,” Ehrenberg, as 
an expression of the “dynamic Tomorrow” surrounded by the poverty of the 
present. Shklovsky reads it as a formal structure with its own immanent logic, 
which is to say its own semantics. For Trotsky, it is a non-functional intrusion, a 
luxury in the devastated city of the post-revolutionary period. The MONUMENT 
provoked a discussion which recalls in fact, those which greeted the appearance 
of Morris’ early work. It was a kind of “primary structure for its contemporaries. 
Proposing a sculpture as inhabiting the space of function, it transgresses, discon¬ 
certs, much as those cubes and beams of 1963 and 1965 did. Sculptures such as 
the untitled sculpture in aluminum I-beams of 1967 (p. 44), or in aluminum 
plate (p. 70) are, on the other hand, like the MONUMENT, spaces without 
hiding places, structures which conceal nothing, implemented by a technology 
unavailable to the Soviet artist in the austerity of the early twenties. For an artist 
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of the ’60s, working in the expanded technology and the political constriction of 
the ’60s, it is Shklovsky’s program, that of a “semantics” of construction, which 
can be retained. Therefore the interest in the “culture of materials,” the pre¬ 
occupation with placing as arrangement, stacking, joining, juxtaposing, consistent 
with an interest in the grammar of construction. Thus a series of units fabricated 
in fiberglass, exhibited over a three-week period in 1967, proposed a succession 
of topological variations comprehended within a generally grammatical context. 
Rodchenko’s CONSTRUCTION OF DISTANCE (p. 89), its form resembling 
that of Morris’ BARRIER of 1962, suggests itself as a fine early use of forms as 
modules, as a precedent in the revival of a primitive construction process of 
stacking, a base syntactical instance of a formal grammar. Working with this 
group of units, Morris was able to establish the variety of manners in which the 
joining of curved and straight surfaces, relation of outer surface to shape of inner 
enclosure, could be played out on a series of symmetrically-shaped ground plans. 
A topological geometry of place and position facilitated a grammer of form. 

Tatlin, speaking of his design for the stage production of Khlebnikov’s ZANGEZI, 
has said: 

The ZANGESI production is to be realized on the principle that the word is a 
building unit, material a unit of organised space. Khlebnikov himself characterised 
this super-narration as an architectural work built of narrations, and each narra¬ 
tion as an architectural work built of words. He regards the word as plastic ma¬ 
terial. The properties of this material make it plausible to operate with it to build 
up “the linguistic state.” 

This attitude on the part of Khlebnikov gave me an opportunity to do my work in 
staging it. Parallel with his word construction I decided to make a material con¬ 
struction. This method makes it possible to fuse the work of two people into a 
unity ... In one of the ‘planks of the play,’ the “planks of which ZANGEZI” is 
built up, we find a succession of thing-like sounds ... To emphasize the nature 
of these sounds I use surfaces of different materials, treated in different ways. 
ZANGEZI is in its structure so many-faceted and difficult to produce that the stage, 
if it is spatially enclosed will be unable to contain its action. To guide the attention 
of the spectator, the eye of the projector leaps from one place to another, creating 
order and consistency. The projector is also necessary to emphasize the properties 
of the material.” 39 

It has not, I think, been remarked that in 1924, the year following this statement, 
Eisenstein found himself projected out of the theatre situation toward the space of 
cinema by his staging Tretiakov’s GAS within a factory space and situation. 40 It is, 
then, neither form nor style, but the conception of a structural order, grounded in 
the “culture of materials” as the condition of a fundamentally, radically trans¬ 
gressive movement, which Morris inherits from a revolution and its aesthetic in¬ 
novations. 
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at the Gordon Gallery in 1963, had appeared in the May-June issue of ARTS MAGAZINE of 
that same year. It has a certain interest in this connection. “Robert Morris has a standing open 
gate, a pair of wheels, a suspended slab and some smaller pieces, all of which are apparently 
concerned with a philosophy of the equivalence of things and times. A small box plays back 
the sounds of its making. The large pieces are medium gray and completely bare. The under¬ 
statement of these boxes is clear enough and potentially interesting, but there isn’t, after all, 
much to look at. The horizontal slab suspended at eye level does work. It is a good idea. The 
proportions of the wheels are dumb. D.J.” 

Internal stylistic evidence (the successive use of the short, simple declarative sentence) and 
the initials indicate the reviewer to have been the preponent of the “non-relational,” “specific” 
object. 
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17. Robert Morris, “Dance,” THE VILLAGE VOICE, February 3, 1966, p. 24. 

18. The prolonged debates over the design of the table and seating arrangements which pre¬ 
ceded the opening of the current “peace talks” in Paris, as reported in THE NEW YORK 
TIMES during December of 1968 and January of this year, brought to the attention of a wide 
public the general field and some of the specific points of focus of topological psychology. The 
variety of solutions proposed (V-shaped, triangular, circular, cross-like, etc.) rendered, within 
a context of paradigmatic urgency, the relation of form to concept, suggesting “that the setting 
of a conference is itself a communication.” At the close of these discussions it was suggested 
by Robert Sommer, chairman of the psychology department of the University of California 
at Davis, that “the next stage of the Paris talks will be another ritual battle over how the table 
is to be perceived ” (Emphasis mine.) See NEW YORK TIMES, December 27, 1968, January 
4, and January 16, 1969). 

One remembers as well the celebrated dance know as THE GREEN TABLE in the pre-war 
repertory of the Jooss Ballet. 

19. The notion of “virtual” space is discussed at length in Chapter 6 of Susanne Langer’s 
FEELING AND FORM, Charles Scribners Sons, New York, 1953. For a fuller comprehension 
of its sources the reader is referred to Bruno Adriani’s PROBLEM OF THE SCULPTOR, 
Nierendorf Gallery, New York, 1943 and, most particularly, to Adolf Hildebrand’s THE 
PROBLEM OF FORM IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, translated and revised with the 
author’s cooperation by Max Meyer and Robert Morris Ogden, G. E. Stechert & Co., Leipzig 
and London and New York, 1907. The underlying assumptions, basically idealist in character, 
of Suzanne Langer’s aesthetic deserve fuller consideration than is possible within the context 
of this exhibition catalogue, because they are perpetuated in contemporary criticism. 

20. Langer, op. cit., p. 60. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Maurice Merleau-Ponty. This statement is transcribed from notes taken during lectures 
delivered during the 1950’s at the College de France. It is developed in LE VISIBLE ET 
L’lNVISIBLE, suivi de NOTES DE TRAVAIL, edited by Claude Lefort, Editions Gallimard, 
Paris, 1964. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Clement Greenberg, ART AND CULTURE: CRITICAL ESSAYS, Beacon Press, Boston, 
1961. 

25. Ibid., pp. 142-143 and pp. 144-145. 

26. In THE BRIDE STRIPPED BARE BY HER BACHELORS, EVEN, a typographic version 
by Richard Hamilton of Marcel Duchamps’ GREEN BOX, translated by George Heard Hamil¬ 
ton, George Wittenbom, Inc., New York, Edition neither dated nor numbered. 

27. Lebel, MARCEL DUCHAMP, translated by George Heard Hamilton, Trianon Press, 
London, 1959, p. 29. 

28. Isaac Asimov, REALM OF MEASURE, Fawcett World Library, New York, 1960, p. 15. 

29. Lebel, op. cit. 

30. Duchamp, op. cit. 

31. Lebel, op. cit., p. 80. “On certain areas he let layers of dust accumulate which later made 
for some curious photographs resembling desert landscapes.” 

32. Paul Valery, AESTHETICS, Translated by Ralph Manheim, with an Introduction by 
Herbert Read, Volume XIII of THE COLLECTED WORKS OF PAUL VALERY, Edited by 
Jackson Mathhews, Published by Bollingen Foundation, Distributed by Pantheon Books, a 
Division of Random House, Inc., New York, 1964, pp. 203-206. 

33. Charles Sanders Peirce, in Knight, op. cit., p. 71. 

34. Kasimir S. Malevich, ESSAYS ON ART: 1915-1928, Translated by Xenia Glowacki — 
Prus and Arnold McMillin, Edited by Troels Andersen, Borgens Forlag a-s, Copenhagen, 1968 
Volume II, p. 77. 

35. T. E. Hulme, op. cit., p. 240. 

36. Robert Morris, NOTES ON SCULPTURE, Part II, ARTFORUM, October, 1966, reprinted 
in Battcock, op cit. 
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37. Sidney Geist, BRANCUSI: A STUDY OF THE SCULPTURE, Grossman and Co., New 
York, 1968, p. 142. Mr. Geist’s exemplary monograph, scrupulously researched and extremely 
well written, makes available for the first time a great deal of precise information as to the 
nature of Brancusi’s preoccupations and achievements, thereby raising, for myself at least, 
a number of questions and points of comparison which demand further consideration — on a 
scale, however, incompatible with the limitations of this exhibition catalogue text. I take this 
opportunity to inform the reader of the existence of an unpublished essay on Brancusi by Robert 
Morris, prepared in fulfillment of requirements for the degree of Master of Arts awarded him 
in 1965 by Hunter College of the City of New York. I have not had access to Mr. Morris’ text. 

38. Kasimir S. Malevich, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 

39. Vaadimir Tatlin, ON ZANGEZI, a text dated 1923, reprinted in English translation in 
the catalogue of the Vladimir Tatlin Exhibition published by the Moderna Museet. Edited by 
K. G. Hulten, John Melin and Gosta Svensson, Translated by Troels Andersen and Keith Brad- 
field, Stockholm, 1968, p. 69. 

40. Sergei Mihailovich Eisenstein, THROUGH THEATER TO CINEMA, in FILM FORM, 
edited and translated by Jay Leyda, World Publishing Company, New York, 1957, p. 16. 
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Duchamp, Bicycle Wheel, 1913 


Duchamp, Trois Stoppages Etalon, 1913-14 
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Duchamp, Roulette de Monte Carlo, 1924 
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Man Ray, Elevage de Poussiere, 1934 
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Brancusi, Endless Column, 1937 
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Brancusi, Table of Silence, 1937 



Brancusi, Bench and Stools, 1937 








Tatlin, Complex Comer Relief {of Suspended Type), 1914-15 
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Tatlin, Monument to the Third International, 1919-20 
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Rodchenko, Construction of Distance, 1920 
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CHRONOLOGY 

Born Kansas City, Missouri, 1931 

Studied University of Kansas City; Kansas City Art Institute, 1948-1950; California School 
of Fine Arts, 1951; Reed College, Oregon, 1953-1955. 

Lives in New York. 


ONE-MAN EXHIBITIONS 

1957 Dilexi Gallery, San Francisco. 

1958 Dilexi Gallery, San Francisco. 

1963 Green Gallery, New York. 

1964 Galerie Schmela, Dusseldorf. 

Green Gallery, New York. 

1965 Green Gallery, New York. 

1966 Dwan Gallery, Los Angeles. 

1967 Leo Castelli Gallery, New York. 

1968 Stedelijk van Abbemuseum, Eindhoven, The Netherlands. 
Leo Castelli Gallery, New York. 

Galerie Ileana Sonnabend, Paris. 

Galerie Ileana Sonnabend, Paris (Fall: Felt Pieces.) 

1969 Leo Castelli Gallery, New York. 

Galleria Enzo Sperone, Turin. 

Irving Blum Gallery, Los Angeles. 


GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1963 Gordon Gallery, New York. 

Green Gallery, New York. 

Cordier & Eckstrom Inc., New York, “Sight and Sound.” 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., “Black, White, and Gray.” 

1965 Tibor de Nagy Gallery, New York, “Shape and Structure.” 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, “Young Americans 1965.” 

Green Gallery, New York, “Flavin, Judd, Morris, Williams.” 

1966 Institute of Contemporary Art, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, “The ‘Other’ 
Tradition.” 

Jewish Museum, New York, “Primary Structures.” 

Finch College, New York, “Art in Progress.” 

Art Institute of Chicago, “68th American Exhibition.” 

Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, “Eight Sculptors: The Ambiguous Image.” 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, “Annual Exhibition 1966: Contem¬ 
porary Sculpture and Prints.” 

Dwan Gallery, New York, “10.” 

1967 Leo Castelli Gallery, New York, “Ten Years.” 

The Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, “Color, Image, and Form.” 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Los Angeles, “American Sculpture of the Sixties.” 
(Travelling exhibition.) 

California State College, Los Angeles, “New Sculpture and Shaped Canvas.” 






1967 The Museum of Modem Art, New York, “The 1960’s: Painting and Sculpture from 
the Museum Collection.” 

International Institute Torcuato di Telia, Buenos Aires. 

Stedelijk van Abbemuseum, Eindhoven, The Netherlands, “Kompass III.” 

Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York, “Fifth Guggenheim International Exhi¬ 
bition.” (Travelling exhibition.) 

1968 Albright-Knox Gallery, Buffalo, Second Buffalo Festival of the Arts Today, “Plus by 
Minus: Today’s Half-Century.” 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, “1968 Annual Exhibition.” 
Gemeentemuseum, The Hague, “Minimal Art.” 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, “The Pure and Clear: American Innova¬ 
tions.” 

Fondation Maeght, Saint Paul, France, “L’Art Vivant 1965-1968.” 

1968-69 The Museum of Modern Art, New York, “Art of the Real: USA 1948-1968.” 
(Travelling exhibition.) 

1969 Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, Canada, “New York 13.” 

Institute of Contemporary Art, Philadelphia, “Plastics and New Art.” 

C.A.A.M. University of Puerto Rico, Mayaguez, “FRARMRROREEROFIBSEAT- 
ERLR,” (Robert Morris — Rafael Ferrer.) 

New Jersey State Museum, Trenton, “Soft Art.” 

Kunsthalle, Bern, “When Attitudes Become Form.” 

Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, “Op Losse Schroeven,” (“Square Pegs in Round Holes.”) 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, “1968 Annual Exhibition: Sculpture.” 
Andrew Dickson White Museum of Art, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, “Earth.” 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, “Anti-Illusion: Procedures/Materials.” 
University of Puerto Rico, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PennaAmerican. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, “Contemporary Sculpture: Selection 
II,” Howard and Jean Lipman Foundation. 

Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota, “Fourteen Sculptors: The Industrial Edge.” 
Finch College Museum of Art (drawings.) 

Galerie Heiner Friedrich, Munich, Germany (Drawings.) 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
Indianapolis Museum of Art, Indianapolis, Indiana, “Painting and Sculpture Today — 
1969.” 

John Gibson Gallery, New York, “Ecologic Art.” 

American Federation of the Arts Circulating Exhibition, “Soft Sculpture.” 

Arts Council of Great Britain, Hayward Gallery, London, “Pop Art.” 
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SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BY THE ARTIST 

“Notes on Sculpture,” Artforum, v.4, #6, Feb. 1966, pp. 42-44. Part II, Artforum, v.5, #2, 
Oct. 1966, pp. 20-23. Part III, Artforum, v.5, #10, Summer 1967. Part IV: Beyond Objects, 
Artforum, v.7, April 1969, pp. 50-54. (Parts I, II, III also reprinted in Battcock, Minimal Art.) 
“Dance,” The Village Voice, Part I, Feb. 3, 1966, pp. 8, 24-25. Part II, Feb. 10, 1966, p. 15. 
“Notes on Dance,” Tulane Drama Review, v.10, #2, Winter 1965, pp. 179-186. 

“Portfolio: 4 Sculptors, Recent Works and Statements by Four Young Americans,” Perspecta 
(The Yale Architectural Journal), #11, 1967, p. 53. 

“Anti Form,” Artforum, v.6, #8, April 1968, pp. 33-35. 


ABOUT THE ARTIST 

Antin, David. “Art and Information, 1: Grey Paint, Robert Morris,” Art News, v.65, #2, 
April 1966, pp. 22-24. 

Battcock, Gregory. “Robert Morris: New Sculptures at Castelli,” Arts, v.42, May 1968, pp. 
30-31. 

Beeren, W.A.L. “Robert Morris,” Museumjournaal, serie 13, # 3, 1968, p. 135. 

Berrigan, Ted. “Reviews and Previews: Robert Morris,” Art News, v.63, #10, Feb. 1965, p. 13. 
Factor, Don. “Los Angeles: Robert Morris,” Artforum, v.4, #9, May 1966, p. 13. 

Friedman, Martin. “Robert Morris: Polemics and Cubes,” Art International, v.10, Dec. 1966, 
p. 23. 

Leering, J. “Robert Morris: 2 L Shapes 1965,” Museumjournaal, serie 13, #3, 1968, p. 14. 
Louweien, Wijers. “Interview met Robert Morris,” Museumjournaal, serie 13, #4, 1968, p. 14. 
Rose, Barbara. “New York Letter,” Art International, v.7, #9, Dec. 5, 1963, pp. 63-64. 

Sauerwein, Laurent. “Two Sculptures by Robert Morris,” Studio International, v.175, #900, 
May 1968, p. 276. 


EXHIBITION CATALOGUES 

American Sculpture of the Sixties. Los Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles, 1967. Especially 
the article by Max Kozloff, “The Poetics of Softness,” pp. 26-30. 

4. Dokumenta. (Katalog 1), Kassel, 1968. 

Air Art. Arts Council of the YM/YWHA, pp. 26-27. 

Earth Art. Andrew Dickson White Museum of Art, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 1968. 
Op Lesse Schroeven (Square Pegs in Round Holes.) Amsterdam. 1969. 

Soft Art. New Jersey State Museum. Trenton. 1969. 

When Attitudes Become Form. Kunsthalle, Bern. 1969. 

The Industrial Edge. Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 






GENERAL 


Battcock, Gregory. Minimal Art — A Critical Anthology. (New York: E. P. Dutton Co. Inc., 
1968) 

Bochner, Mel. “Primary Structures,” Arts, v.40, #8, June 1966, pp. 32-35. 

Hutchinson, Peter. “Earth in Upheaval, Earthworks and Landscapes,” Arts, v.43, Nov. 1968, 
p. 19+. 

Judd, Donald. “Black, White and Grey,” Arts, v.38, Mar. 1964, p. 36. 

Lippard, Lucy R. and Chandler, John. “The Dematerialization of Art,” Art International, v.12, 
#2, Feb. 1968, pp. 31-36. 

Michelson, Annette. “10 x 10: Concrete Reasonableness,” Artjorum, v.5, #5, Jan. 1967, pp. 
30-31. 

Muller, Gregoire. “Robert Morris Presents Anti Form,” Arts, v.43, #4, Feb. 1969, p. 29. 
Pomeroy, R. “Soft Objects,” Arts, v.43, March 1969, pp. 46-8. 

Rose, Barbara. “ABC Art,” Art in America, v.53, #5, Oct./Nov. 1965, pp. 57-59. (Also re¬ 
printed in Battcock, Minimal Art.) 

Rose, Barbara. “Looking at American Sculpture,” Art forum, v.3, #5, Feb. 1965, pp. 29-36. 
Sharp, Willoughby. “Air Art,” Studio International, v.175, May 1968, p. 265. 

Shirey, David L. “Impossible Art — What it is (Earthworks),” Art in America, v.57, May 1969, 
pp. 33-34. 

Smithson, Robert. “Entropy and the New Monuments,” Artforum, v.4, #10, June 1966, pp. 
26-31. 

Smithson, Robert. “A Sedimentation of the Mind: Earth Projects,” Artforum , v.7, #1, Sept. 
1968, pp. 44-50. 
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CATALOGUE 

The works listed below appear variously in the Corcoran Gallery of Art and 
the Detroit Institute of Arts exhibitions. Catalogue numbers and titles in 
boldface type designate works in the Corcoran exhibition. Works in the Detroit 
exhibition are listed by number at the bottom of page 95. Dimensions are 
listed as height, width and depth. 


1. BOX WITH SOUND OF ITS OWN MAKING 1961 
wood 

c. 12" x 12" x 12" 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. C. Bagley Wright 

2. COLUMN 1961 
painted plywood 
192" x 24" 

current reconstruction, original destroyed 
Courtesy Leo Castelli Gallery 

3. PINE PORTAL 1961 
unpainted pine 

96" x 48" x 12" 

current reconstruction, original destroyed 
Courtesy Leo Castelli Gallery 

4. PLUS TO MINUS BOX 1961 
mixed media (painted plywood) 
c. 12" x 24" x 8" 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Scull 

5. UNTITLED 1962 
painted plywood 
12" x 84" x 84" 
current reconstruction 

aluminum version, collection of Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Scull 
Courtesy Leo Castelli Gallery 

6 . SLAB 1962 
painted plywood 
96" x 96" x 8" 

current reconstruction, original destroyed 
Courtesy Leo Castelli Gallery 

7. FOUNTAIN 1963 

mixed media 
35 1 / 2 " x 13" x 141/2" 

current reconstruction, original in collection of Mr. Karl Stroher 
Courtesy Leo Castelli Gallery 

8. UNTITLED 1963 

painted bronze 

13" x 71/2" x 31/2" 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Scull 

9. UNTITLED 1963 

mixed media 

19" x I 8 I/ 2 " x 91/2" 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Leo Castelli 

10. UNTITLED 1963 

wood and rope 
5 3 /s" x 15 3 A" x 31/2" 

Lent by Mr. Samuel J. Wagstaff, Jr. 


11. SWIFT NIGHT RULER 1963 
mixed media 

10" x 281/2" 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Leo Castelli 

12. WHEELS 1963 
wood and metal 
48" high 

Lent by Leo Castelli Gallery 

13. BULLET TRAJECTORY c.1963 
lead 

approximately 27" x 8" 

Lent by Dr. and Mrs. Marvin H. Grody 

14. LITANIES 1963 
lead and mixed media 
11 3 A" x 6 3 A " x 114" 

Lent by Mr. Philip Johnson 

15. UNTITLED c.1963-64 
lead and mixed media 
18" x 61" x 31/2" 

Lent by The Lannan Foundation 

16. CARD FILE 1963 
mixed media 

27" x IO1/2" x 2" 

Lent by Dwan Gallery 

17. BRAIN 1963-64 
mixed media 

71/2" x 6I/2" x 5 3 A" 

Lent by Mr. David Whitney 

18. CORNER PIECE 1964 
painted plywood 

78" x 108" 

current reconstruction, 

original in collection of Dott. Giuseppi Panza di Biumo 
Courtesy Leo Castelli Gallery 

19. UNTITLED 1964 

painted rope and wood 
rope length 18' 

Lent by Mr. Philip Johnson 

20. UNTITLED 1964 

lead and plaster 
58" x 48" x 214" 

Lent by Mr. Samuel J. Wagstaff, Jr. 

21. UNTITLED 1965 

plexiglass mirrors on wood 

4 cubes each 36" x 36" x 36"; set 72" apart 
current reconstruction, original damaged 
Courtesy Leo Castelli Gallery 
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22. UNTITLED 1965 32. 

fiberglass with light 

24" x 96" diameter 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. John Powers 

23. UNTITLED 1965 

fiberglass 33. 

base 24" x 36" x 36" 

Lent by Dwan Gallery 

24. UNTITLED 1965-67 

painted plywood 34. 

3 units each 96" x 96" x 24" 

current reconstruction, fiberglass versions 

in collections of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Lipman and 

Mr. Philip Johnson 35 # 

Courtesy Leo Castelli Gallery 

25. UNTITLED 1966 

fiberglass 

4 units each 12" x 48" x 48" 

Lent by Leo Castelli Gallery 36. 

26. UNTITLED 1967 

aluminum I-beams 
5'6" x 25'6" x 33'6" 

Lent by Lippincott Inc. 37. 

27. UNTITLED 1967 

lacquered cold rolled steel sleeves 
3' x 21' x 21'; 16 units each 3' x 3' x 3' 

Lent by Leo Castelli Gallery 38. 

28. UNTITLED 1967-68 

black felt 

W thick 

Lent by Mr. Philip Johnson 39. 

29. UNTITLED 1967-68 

rolled felt (3 pieces) 

3 /s" x 72" x 108" 

current reconstruction, original in collection of the artist 40. 

Courtesy of the artist 

30. UNTITLED 1967-68 

tan felt 

Vi" thick; 264 pieces 41. 

Lent by the National Gallery of Canada 

31. UNTITLED 1967-68 

red felt 

15' x 6' x 1" 42. 

current reconstruction, 

original in collection of Detroit Institute of Arts 
Courtesy Leo Castelli Gallery 


EARTHWORK 1968 

earth, peat, steel, aluminum, copper, brass, zinc, felt, grease, brick 

approximately 24" x 144" x 144" 

current reconstruction, original 

Courtesy Leo Castelli Gallery 

UNTITLED 1968 

threadwaste, mirrors, asphalt, aluminum, brass, zinc, felt, copper, steel 
approximately 25" x 24' x 22' 

Lent by Mr. Philip Johnson 
UNTITLED 1968 
aluminum 

60Vi" x 144" x 142 Vi" 

Lent by Leo Castelli Gallery 
UNTITLED 1968 
black felt 
1" thick; 3 pieces 

current reconstruction, original in collection of the artist 
Courtesy of the artist 

UNTITLED 1968 
aluminum I-beams 
54" x 180" x 180" 

Lent by Leo Castelli Gallery 
UNTITLED 1968-69 

felt, copper, rubber, zinc, nickel, stainless and corten steel, aluminum 

200 pieces of varying dimensions 

Lent by Leo Castelli Gallery 

UNTITLED 1968-69 

aluminum plate 

60" x 168" x 168" 

Lent by Leo Castelli Gallery 
UNTITLED 1968-69 
aluminum I-beams 
24" x 288" x 288" 

Lent by Leo Castelli Gallery 
UNTITLED 1969 
aluminum grating 
10 units, 5' x 39' x 10'6" 

Lent by Leo Castelli Gallery 

STEAM CLOUD 1969 

environmental structure:steam 

occupies available space 

Courtesy of the artist 

1 / 2 " STEEL PLATE SUITE 1969 

20 steel plates 

48" x 96" each 

Lent by Leo Castelli Gallery 


Works appearing in the Detroit Institute of Arts exhibition have the following 
catalogue numbers: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 31, 33, 36, 41. 
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PHOTO CREDITS 

Oliver Baker Associates 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 
Rudolph Burckhardt 


Geoffrey Clements 
Cordier & Eckstrom Inc. 

Nathan Farb 

Sherwin Greenberg, McGranahan and May Inc. 

Museum of Modem Art 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 
A. J. Wyatt Staff Photographer 

Eric Pollitzer 

Walter J. Russell 

Tudor Publishing Co. 

Van Abbemuseum, Eindhoven 

Yale University Art Gallery 
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